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OLD 
MEXICO 


and Sweetwater Dam in a day. 
_ Through Orange and Lemon Groves. 


rn trip to San Diego is incomplete with- 
‘outa trip to Old Mexico and the 
Sweetwater Dam over the 
National City and Otay Railway. 
Train leaves foot 5th st. at 9:10 A. M. 
daily—for particulars see folders. 
H. A. HORNBECK, Superintendent. 
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SANITARIAN, THER: oF 
337 Clinton st., Brooklyn, N. Y#? 
“The best sanitary publication 

America.’’—Miss. Valley Med. Mo. 
“Hasily maintains its superiority over 

all similar publications.’’—Med. World. 
$4 a year in advance, 35 cts. a.number, 

Sample copies 20 cts. (10 2- cent postage 


in 


stamps)). 96 pages text monchlys, ‘2 vol- 
umes yearly. ik 
“The editor, Dr. A. N. Bell, is wetl 


known as a leader in sanitary science. ee 


N. Y. Jour. of Commerce. 


WILSON BULLETIN: 
160 N. Professor st., Oberlin, Ohio. 
“The best exponent of field ornithol- 
ogy. 2? 
Specimen copy free. 
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CopyRIGHTS &c. 
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quickly ascertain our opinion free whether an 
invention is probably patentable. Communica- 
tions strictly confidential. Handbook on Patents 
sent free. Oldest a eucy for securing patents. 

Patents taken through Munn & Co. receive 
special notice, without charge, in the 


Scientific American, 


A handsomely illustrated weekly. Largest c 
culation of any scientific journal. Terms, $3 
year; four months, $1. Sold by all newsdeale 


MUNN & Co,26t8oaavay, New Yor 


Branch Office, 625 F St., Washington, D.C. — 
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The West American Scientist. 


Vol. XV. IN: 3. 


Published monthly by 
CHARLES RUSSELL OKCUTT, Editor. 
San Diego, California. 
Price, 10 cents; $1.00 a year in advance, 
$1.25 if paid at end of year. 
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ZW iil NEUE OREGONISCHE 
PFLANZEN. 


LASTHENIA MINIMA Suks. 

Wie L. glaberrima DC., aber kleiner, 
nur 5—6 cm. hoch. Die obersten Blat- 
ter oft sparsam behaart. K6pfchen- 
stiele etwa 2—bis 3mal solang wie dis 


K6pfchen, meistens ktirzer als. die 
Blatter, ziemlich dicht bedeckt mit 


wollichten Haaren. Die 5-6 Zahne des 
Hiillkelehes ebenfalls behaart, auf 
beiden Flichen, aber dichter an den 


RAndearn, Kronenrékre etwas drisig. 
—In sehr dichten Massen an seichten 
Tiimpeln nahe bei Dalles am Kolum- 
biastrom, 4. Mai 1898. (Meine Nr. 2683). 


EATONIA ANNUA Sked. 


Pflanze einjahrig, 4—16 cm. hoch 
(zuweilen vielleicht grésser). Jslatter 


kurz, 1-6 cm. lang oder weniger, rauh, 
ihre Scheiden fast kurzhaarig. Rispe 
dicht, 1-4 em. lang, oder kurzer und 
dann oft zu einer armbllitigen Ahre 
verkimmert. Ahrchen 3-4 mm. lang, 
2-cder 3blutig. Kelchcpelzen fast 
gleichlang, rauh, besonders langs den 
‘Nerven; die unterste  breitlinealisch, 
stumpf bis fast spitz; die oberste wie 
bei E. Pennsylvanica.—In dichten 
Massen an den Randern von Timpeln 
die bald austrocknen, hei Dalles am 
Zolunvbiastrom, 8 Juni 1897. (Meine 
Nr. 1553.). 
WILHELM SUKSDORF. 
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CULTIVATION OF CACTI. 


Botanists generally recognize more 
than a thousand species of cacti, while 
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of varieties, and natural and artificial , 
hybrids, there is an unknown number. 


These plants occur in nature under 
very diverse conditions; some in the 
moist temperate and torrid 
regions of North and South 
America; some in the dense, warm, 
humid forests of the tropics—often 
growing on the trees; others occur on 
the fertile temperate plains of Mex- 
icO; a great proportion, in point of 
individual plants, are found in the arid 
regions of the American continent, 
where they are compelled to maintain 
an existence sometimes for two or 
three years without a drop of rain; 
yet a few must be sought at high 
elevations,. where rigorous winters 
must be endured. 


The cacti of the Rocky Mountain 
region are widely advertised as hardy, 
and used in rockeries and out-door 
plantings in the eastern United States 
and in Europe, but even they will not 
withstand a low temperature when 
abundantly supplied with water, but 
must be kept dry during the cold 
months. In California these plants 
have not seemed to enjoy themselves 
under the usual conditions. 

The species which occur in Texas, 
New Mexico and Arizona, and in the 
Californian deserts are next in hardi- 
ness, but occurring as they do under 
diverse, and adverse conditions to 
most plant life, they do not all re- 
spond to the same treatment. The 
prickly pears will mostly thrive under 
any treatment that involves a moder- 
ate supply of water; the giant Cereus 
of the desert seems always thirsty for 
more water and will make a good 
use of an abundance—-making rapid 
growth when planted in rich soil and 


52 
not. stinted for water. But the hermit 
cactus (Echinocactus polyancistrus) 
of the Mojave Desert region is seem- 
ingly impatient of a drop of water, 
and like many other desert species, 
soon dies in cultivation. I have been 
anxious to.try these in our climate 
under glass without their being sub- 
ject to ocean fog or winter rain, and 
I believe that they can be so grown 
without losing the brilliant colors of 
the spines which are so characteristic 
of them in their native haunts. 

The cacti of the coast regions, both 
temperate and torrid, thrive under 
great heat, abundant moisture and in 
rich soil, as do most of the epiphytal 
species of the forests of Central and 
South America. These are classed as 
stove or greenhouse plants in the east 
and in Europe, but in Southern Cali- 
fornia it is usually sufficient to give 
them the shade of a lath house in a 
frostless situation. The Phyllocacti, 
Ephyllums and others, however, will 
do better under glass along with the 
Euphorbias—though many of these 
will make luxuriant growth in the 
open where good soil, good drain- 
age, and a fair supply of water are 
furnished. 

The climbing cacti are all natives 
of the tropics, but in Southern Cal- 
ifornia thrive excellently where given 
a sunny exposure and abundant wa- 
ter—though water should never touch 
the surface of the plant, especially in 
the heat of the sun—a safe, in fact 
an indispensable, rule with all cacti. 

In planning a large cactus garden— 
intended to accommodate all known 
varieties—I laid the ground off in 
squares and triangles, alloting a sep- 
arate square to each region. All the 
California varities were to be grouped 
together—the cacti along with the 
Yuccas, Agaves and other succulents, 
together with plants especially char- 
acteristic of the flora of the section 
being grown together, The United 
States were thus to be represented 
by the California, the Arizona and 
the Texas squares, while the few 
species of Colorado and the Atlantic 
coast would be kept separate. Near- 
ly all the Mexican states would be 
separately represented, the epiphytes 
‘going with those of Central and 
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South America under lath. 


Other 
squares would be devoted to the 
South American republics as they be- 
come well represented, and to the 
spiny or suculent plants of Aus_ 
tralia, Ceylon, South Africa, and other 
regions. 


These squares were to be supple- 
mented with lath and glass to provide 
for the needs of all the plants and 
there being an abundance of land, it 
was hoped that each species might be 
enabled to attain to its greatest devel- 
opment. -Thus the giant Cereus can- 


delabrum, with arms spreading fifty ~ 


feet, would. require room to grow in, 
that would not be aecorded to an 
Echinocactus or a Mammillaria— 
which latter requires but a few inches 
of space. The fruit-bearing opuntias 
also often attain wide proportions— 
clumps of our native species often 
being found fifty feet in diameter. A 
number of the Cerei—like the velvet 
cactus and the cord-wood cactus, also 
require abundant ground, more than 
usually accorded to them—while one 
species, Cereus alamosensis, of Son- 
ora, while seldom more than a few 
feet high, yet naturally covers a di- 
ameter of a hundred feet—its arch- 
ing branches reaching out and rooting 
at each approach to the earth. 

Such a cactus garden could only 
thrive in Southern California in a sit- 
uation practically frostless. The cac- 
tus fences of Mexico could be repro- 
duced; the Mission hedge of tunas, as 
grown for their fruit in earlier days, 


and the climbing and hanging species. 


should all be provided for, and after 
a few years of intelligent and persis- 
tent effort, no greater diversity of 
form, beauty and utility could be 
found in any garden in the world. 

A popular fallacy is that all cacti 
have spines, and it is equally falla- 
cious that all thrive under neglect or 


any treatment that may be given 
them. One gentleman purchased a 


choice collection of 500 varieties from 
me some years ago, and turned them 
over to a gardener, who set them out 
in the edge of a well-kept lawn! The 
gentleman is still said to remember 
me unkindly, though he could not 
have expected different results from 
such treatment of his plants. An- 
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other gentlemen imported over 30,000 
plants and turned them over to ignor- 
ant help—with the result, I am told, 


that only 4,000 survive after two 
years of mistreatment. 
No class of plants will respond 


more freely with beauty, fruits and 
flowers than the cacti under intelli- 
gent and liberal treatment, and few 
will survive the neglect and abuse un- 
der which they will maintain an exis- 
tence. One plant from the arid re- 
gion of Mexico I kept from soil and 
water for a period of three years, and 
it is now growing and making up for 
lost time in my garden. 

Fifty plants of Echinocactus John- 
sOMi, @ Tare species occurring —in 
Southern Utah, although given every 
reasonable care, and supplied sparing- 
ly with water, all died in my garden 
in two or three months after trans- 
planting. The rare Cereus striatus 
also all died before I could return 
from Mexico. after collecting them. 
But these could probably heve been 
saved, by grafting onto hardier stock. 

One dwarf species once sold in Eu- 
rope for a thousand francs each—and 
even recently a fine plant of Echino- 
cactus Grusoni has sold in England 
for $250—and cheap at the price. 
These plants were equally sought by 
prince and slave, as today by the mil- 
lionaire and the _ pauper. Prince 
Joseph de Salm-Dyck was one of the 
earliest admirers, and published a val- 
uable work on the family. And scarce 
a home so humble in Mexico today 
that a few cannot be cultivated around 
the opening that serves for a door, 

I am asked to give a few hints for a 
school garden of these grotesque 
plants. Liberal space should be al- 
introduced tunas_ of 
Mexico, which readily grow from cut- 
tings obtainable anywhere in South- 
ern California, and which will quickly 
form formidable hedges. The native 
Opuntias and all others that can be 
obtained should next be given plenty 
of room according to the needs of 
each variety as far as known. The 

Cerei (if available) would require the 
next largest space. Last, but not 
least in interest would be the Echino- 
cacti and dainty Mammillarias in end- 
less grotesque or beautifully symme- 
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trical forms, which would naturally be 
grouped together in a bed, as each 
would require but little room to grow 
in. A few inches of sand could profit- 
ably be used over the soil before 
planting these latter, and weeds 
should be eradicated before they 
gain a foothold. Plants other than 
cacti—like Yuccas, Agaves and Aloes, 
should be kept separate—the Yuccas 
given plenty of room to grow in, as 
much space as palms, while the 
Agaves and Aloes will often require 
much greater area at maturity than 
would be anticipated from the young 
plants, though a few species are al- 


ways adapted to pot culture, and may 

be more easily cared for if ‘not 

planted out in the open. Pees: 
First learn as much as possible 


about each variety -before planting, 
and the results will be more satisfac- 
tory. As there are now useful Gar- 
dening Dictionaries accessible itt most 
public libraries, information of. this 
character should not be neglected, 
nor ignorance given as an excuse for 
failure, 

Native species should not be neg- 
lected, but given the greatest promin- 
ence, and the modest cactus garden 
May grow eventually into a genuine 
botanical garden. 

Cc. R. ORCUTT. 


——_-_—_ 


KUNZITE. 


Dr. Charles Baskerville, of the Univer- 
sity of North Carolina, has named a Cal- 
ifornia gem in honor of George Frederick 
Kunz, president of the New York Miner- 
alcgical club. This new variety of spodu- 
mene was discovered in considerable 
abundance near Pala, San Diego county, 
California, and is very beautiful, when 
cut and mounted, approaching some 
forms of topaz and sapphires, of a rosy 
lilac in color, of a rich amethystine hue 
when viewed lengthwise. 


SOUTHWESTERN CRASSULACEAR. 


The following relative to Southern Cal- 
ifornia plants is here reproduced, with 
other notes and selections: 


Genus SEDUM Linnaeus. 


SEDUM SPATHULIFOLIUM Hook. 
“Glabrous, glaucous or pulverulent; lIvs 
broadly spatulate, obtuse; the uppermost 
small; stems decumbent at the base; 
ecyme compound; fis slightly pedicellate, 
decandrous; petals (yellow) linear-lance- 
olatie, acute, much longer than the calyx, 
scarcely exceeding the stamens.’’—Torr 
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& Gray, Fl N Am 1:559 (1840). 

Hooker, Fl Bor Am 1:227. 

Oregon, on rocks. Stems about 6 inches 
high. Fls rather large. S Ber mts. Com- 
mon in cult in So Cal gardens. 

Genus HASSHIANTHUS Rose. 

“Sitems several arising from small glo- 
bose or oblong corms. Basal lvs. linear, 
terete, narrowed below into flattened pet- 
iotes; stem-lvs narrowly ovate, turgid 
but somewhat flattened. Calyx 5-lobed. 
Cor-segments united at base into a short 
tube, yellow or white changing to purple. 
Carpels 5, united at base (?), widely 
spreading. Named in honor of Dr. H. E 
Hhasse. Type species, Sedum variegatum 
S Wats.’’—Rose, NY bot gard b 3:37. 
HASSEANTHUS BLOCHMANAE, 

Rose, NY bot gard b 3:37, based on Se- 
dum Blochmanae Eiastw, Cal ac pr, sr 2, 
6:422 t 53 (1896). 

Santa Barbara Co., Cal. 
HASSEANTHUS VARIEGATUS. 

Rose, NY bot gard b 3:37, based on Se- 
dum wvariegatum §S. Waits, Am ac pr ll: 
137 (1876). 

esaMs, San Diego, California. 
HASSHIANTHUS BLONGATUS. 

“Resembling H). variegaitus, but with 
long slender stems and cyme-branches, 
linear elongated lvs, oblong calyx-lobes, 
and bright yellow cor; the Ivs not at al 
variegated.’’—Rosle, NY bot gard b 3:37. 
Orange Co., Cal. on San Joaquin hills 
(L. R. Albrams), 

HASSEHEANTHUS MULTICAULIS. 

“Perennial by an oblong corm 2-3 cm 
long. Stems 2-5, rather stout, 1-1.5) cm 
high, variegated, glabrous, not at al! 
glaucous; basal lvs 3-4 em long, terete, 
acute; stem-lvs 1-2.5 cm long, ovate-ob- 
long, acute or acuminiate, turgid or 
somewhat flattened; inflorescence of slev- 
eral secund, many-fil’d racemes; fls sub- 
sessile; calyx-lobes ovate, obtuse; fl-buds 
pinkish, cbtuse; cor-segments widely 
spreading above the middle, pale yellow 
tinged with red, 7-8 mm long, slightly 
united at base; stamens 10, borne on base 
of cor-segments; carpels widely spread- 
ing (?) in age.’’—Rose, NY bot gard b 3: 
38, LA Co. (Hasse). 

Genus STYLOPHYLLUM Britton & Rose 

“Perennials with more or less branch- 
ed rootstocks; basal Ivs linear, elongated, 
terete, or flattened but always narrow, 
sometimes abruptly widened below into 
a broad clasping base; fl’ng stems with 
long sessile lvs not clasping at base, Ca- 
lyx 5-lobed, lobes) ovate, equal, small. 
Cor campanulate, not angled. white, red 
or yellowish, its lobes broad, thin, and 
spreading, united below initto a tube. Sta- 
mens 10, borne on tihe cor-tube. Carpels 
5, united below, generally strongly 
spread’ng as in Sedum.’’—Britton & Rose, 
NY bot gard b 3:33. Type, Cotyledon edu- 
lis Neuitit. 

STYLOPHYLLUM VISCIIDUM. 

Britton & Riose, NY bot gard b 
baseld on 

Cotyvledon viscida S. Watson, Am ac pr 
17:372 (1882). Near Oceanside and San 
Juan, Clal. (Nevin, Oreutt). Readily dis- 
tinguished by its viscid foliage. 
STYLOPHYLLUM VIRENS. 

Rose, NY bot gard b 3:34. 


3:33, 


San Clemente Island (Blanche Trask). 
STYL. ALBIDUM Rose. 

San Clemente Island (T. S. Brandegee). 
STYL. TRASKAE Rose. 

Santa Barbara Island (Blanche Trask). 
STYL. INSULARE Rose. 

“Stems very thick and woody, 6-8 cm 
in- diam, crowned by a rosetite of spread- 
ing lvs, the old lvs somewhat persistent; 
Ivs 10-15 cm long, 1-1.5 em broad above 
the base, 2-cem broad at base, fleshy. 
much flattened except toward the apex, 
acute, more or less glaucous especially 
when young; fing branch stout, purp- 
lish, 3-4 dm long; inflorescence panicu- 
lately branched; primary branches short, 
nearly equal, 2 or 3 times dichotomous, 
ultimate branches short and few-fl’d; ca- 
lyx 3 mm long, lobes twice as long as 
the tube, ovate, acute; cor long reddish, 
somewhat campanulate, its tube about 
the length of ahe carpels; carpels united 
at base, widely spreading.’’—Rose, NY 
bot gard b 3:34. Catalina (Blanche Trask). 
STYL. HASSEI Rose. 

“Caudex elongated, sometimes about 3 
dm long, 2-3 em in diam, somewhat 
branching, covered with the old persisit- 
ent Ivs, crowned with a dense erect ro- 
setite; lvs) very glaucous, linear, not ta- 
pering, except toward the apex, 10 cm 
long or less, 1 ecm wide or less, thick but 
flattened below, terete and obtuse toward 
apex; fing stems weak, their primary 
branches 1-2-dichotomous, the ultimate 
branches slender and many-fi’d; calyx 
small, glaucous, 4 mm long, cleft to or 
below the middle, its lobes ovate, acute; 
ecor-tube about 1 mm ong; carpels widely 
spreaing in age.’’—Rose, NY bot gard b 
3:35. Ciatalina (CH. E. Hasse). 

STYL. SEMITEIRES Rose. 

“At first acaulescent but old planits de- 
cidedly caulescent and branching; lIvs 
numerous, closely set on the caudex, lin- 
ear, semitierete, 10 cm or so long, often 
becoming reddish, acute; fl’ng branches 
abcut 23 em long, their lvs ovate, turgid, 
acute, lowest ones opposite; inflorescence 
a pair of secund racemes; pedicels very 
short (-3 mm long); calyx 5 mm long. 
its lobes 4 mm long, ovate, ‘acute; cor 9 
mm long, its segments united below for 
about 2 mm, oblong, obtuse, yellowish 
but tinged with red; stamens borne on 
the cor, all shorter than the cor but 
these alternating with the lobes shorter 
than the others; carpels somewhat 
spreading.’’—Rose, NY bot gard b 3:35. 
Habitat? (probably CD or Baja). 

STYL. ATTENUATUM B & R. 

Cotyledon attenuata S. Watson, Am ac 
pr 22:472 (1887). 

Near San Quintin. Baja (Or). 
STYLOPHYLLUM PARISHTI. 

“Stems not as thick as in S. edule, 
somewhat glaucous; fi’ng branches 2-5 
dm high, rather weak, glabrous; inflor- 
escemee paniculate; pedicels 8 mm long 
cr less; ealyx 5-parted, the lobes 4 mm 
long, broadly oblong with rounded apex; 
cor-segments twice as long as the calyx, 
united at the base into a tube 2 mm long, 
yellowish (?); stamens 10, borne on the 
cor at the top of the tube; carpels united 
only near the base.’’—Britton, NY bot 


gard b 3:37. Pala, SD Co. (Parish Bros). 
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NEUE PFLANZEN AUS WASHING- 
TON. 


RANUNCULUS OCCIDENTALIS Nuttall, 
Var. LEVICAULIS v. n, 

Stengel kahl, Zweige meistens spar- 
sam behaart; im Uebrigen fast wie die 
gemeine Form, welche wberall stark 
behaart ist.—An verschiedenen Stellen 
mit der gewohnlichen Form vermengt, 
bei Bingen in Washington, 30. Marz 1886 
und spater (Nr. 1972). 

PHYSARIA ALPESTRIS Sp. n. 

Blahende Stengel meistens etwa 1 dm. 
lang, niedergestreckt, oft mit aufstre- 
bender Spitze. Grundstandige Blatter 
kurzer als thr Stiel, spatel- oder eifor- 
mig, 
liber 15 mm. breit, ganzrandiy; Stengel- 
blatter 1-2 cm. lang, spatelformig bis 
_ verkehrt-lanzettlich. in einen kurzen 
Stiel verlaufend, mitunter beinahe spitz. 

Blutenstiele 5-10 mm. lang, fast aufrecht, 
spater mehr abstehend und aufwartsge- 
kruimmt aber nicht verlangert. 
blatter etwa 6-7 mm. lang, langrund-line- 
alisch. Kronenblatter 3-4 mm. langer 
als der Kelch, schmal, biassgelb. Kap- 
Sel im Jugendzustande  langlichrund, 
zuerst fast spitz, in der Reife kreisformig 
bis querlanglichrund, oben ausgerandet 
aber mitunter undeutlich, am Grunde 
schwach herzformig, 15-20 mm. breit, 
Stark zusammengedruckt, papierartig, 
unregelmassig faltig und zerknittert; 
Z wischenwand lanzettlich-linealisch, 
langer als der 4-6 mm. lange, kahle 
Griffel. Same uber 3 mm. lang, plattge- 
druckt, langlichrund, mit einer Rinne auf 
der einen Flache.—Auf Sand und Ge- 


kreis- oder langlichrund, selten_ 


Kelch- . 
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roll an sonnigen Halden in der Nahe yon 
Gletschern, am Mt. Paddo (Adams); 12. 
Juli, Sept. 1900; an einer anderen Stelle 
im Aug. 1904. 
ViciA WASHINGTONENSIS Sp. n, 

Graugrtn, etwas behaart, spater fast 
kahl, 2-5 dm. hoch. Blattchen 5-10, mit 
hervortretenden Adern, oft auf der Mit- 
telrippe behaart, meistens’ kurz, selten 
uber 20 mm. lang, weichstachelspitzig; 
die der unteren Biatter schmal keiifor- 
mig bis verkehrt-lanzcttlich, ausgeran- 
det oder mitunter etwas abgestutzt; die 
hoheren keilformig bis verikehrt-herz{or- 
mig, ihr Gipfel wie abgefressen, breit 
ausverandet und gezahnt, ihre Seiten- 
rander zuweilen oben ebentalls etwas 
gezahnt. Nebenblatter 5- bis 7-lappig. 
Traube 4- bis 8-biutig. Griffel behaart 
bis zur Mitte. Same langlich, 5 mm. 
lang.—An einem Bergabhang bei bingen 
am Kolumbia, 21. Mai, Juni, 1900 (2643). 
SAXIFRAGA PADDOESSIS sp. n. 

Wurzelstock mit ijangen, dunnen, 
braunlichen, unteridischen Auslaufern. 
Blatter grundstancig, nicht zahlreich, 
undeutlich behaart’am Rande, kreisrund 
mit herzformigem Grunde, 2-4 cm. breit, 
lappiggezahnt; Zahne oder Lappen etwa 
15-20, breit oder schmal eiformig, spitz 
oder mitunter fast stumpf; Stiel etwa 5-8 


cm.lang. Stengel schlank, beinahe 
aufrecht, 12-25 cm. hoch, unten sehr 
sparsam, oben dichter behaart. Rispe 


meistens kurz, duch oft vielblutig, be- 
haart; Deckblatter verkehrt-lanzettlich 
oder linealisch mit stielartigem Grunde, 
diz untersten oft 3- oder 5-lappig, seltcn 
uber 5 mm lang; Blutenstiele 3-5 mm. 
lang. Kelch etwas behaart, oft rot- 
braun, bis zum Grunde_ geteilt; die 
Abschnitte etwa I mm. lang, langrund, 
stumpf, zuruckgeschlagen. Krenen- 
blatter 2.5 cm. lang, langlichrund, 
schwach ausgerandet, mit kurzem_ keil- 
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formigem Grunde, einnervig, weiss. 
Staubfaden kurzer als die Krone; Staub- 
beutel rotgelb, auf keulenformigen, 
-weissen Stielen. Fruchtknoten am 
Grunde von einer Schmalen, etwas ge- 
kerbten Drusenscheibe umgeben; Griffel 
kurz, fast aufrecht. Fruchtbalge nur am 
Grunde verbunden, aufrecht, 3-5 milli- 
metres hoch, in der Mitte fast 
walzenformig, zuweilen 3-zahlig, 
die Griffel abstehend. Same weni- 
ger als t mm. lang, an beiden Enden 
spitz, spitzer als bei S. punctata.—Im 
Schatten auf steinigen oder sandigen, 
nassen Stellen am Ufer eines Baches am 
Mt. Paddo, in einer Hohe von etwa 2000 
Meter, 17. Sept. 1894 und spater (Nr. 
2504). 

SAXIFRAGA FRAGOSA Suksdorf, 

Var. LEUCANDRA Vv. ne 

Blatter lanzett ich; Staubgef asse weis- 
slich. Im Uebrigen wie die Art, deren 
Staubbehalter rotgelb sind —Bingen, 
Apr. und Mai, 1904 (Nr. 4015). 
SAXIFRAGA BRACTEOSA Suksdorf, 

Var. LEPTOPETALA V. n. 

Kronenblatter linealisch oder etwas 
breiter, viel langer als die Kelchlappen. 
Diese Spielart ist etwas kleiner als die 
Art.—In grosseren Gruppen an verschie- 
denen Platzen bei Bingen, Apr. 1899 und 
1¢04 (Nr. 4014). 

Var. MICROPETALA v. n. 

Kronenblatter klein, kurzer als die 
Kelchlappen oder selten so lang. Eine 
seltene, kraftige Form.—Bingen, Apr. 
1904 (Nr. 4016). ; 
LITHOPHRAGMA TENELLA Nuttall. 

Bei dieser vielgestaltigen Art sind 
mindestens drei Formen zu. unterschei- 
den von welchen die mittlere und haifi- 
gere wohl auch zugleich die typische ist. 
Diese. ist sehr reichlich auf den 
Bergen bei Birgen, doch erscheint sie 
erst bei einer Hohe von etwa 200 m. 


‘ DOr) 
Bei dieser Form besitzt der Stengel 4, 5 
oder mehr Blatter von denen die hoch- 
sten zuweilen schuppenf ormig sind; und 
die ersten zwei sind durch einen grosse- 
ren Zwischenraum von den hoheren ge- 
trennt. Brutknollchen sind vorhanden in 
allen Achseln der Stengelblatter, sowie 
am Fusse aller Bluitenstiele. Bluten sel- 
ten mehr als 4. 
Var. RAMULOSA V. Nn. 

Wie die gemeine Form, aber meistens 


kleiner. Stengel 1-3 oder mehr, oit 
verzweigt; Brutkndllchen bei allen, 
selbst den grundstandigen  Blattern; 


Bliiten selten mehr als 2, oft ganz feh- 
lend. An den Zweigen sind oft noch 
Laubblatter.—An cinem einsamen Ufer- 
felsen bei Bingen, Apr. 1898-1904 (Nr. 
4013). 

Var. FLORIDA V. Nn. 

Oberirdische Knollchen ganz fehlend. 
Stengelblatter 2, meistens ander unte- 
ren Halfte des Stengels, zuweilen fast 
gegenstandig. Bliiten 3-6 oder mehr. 
—Bingen, Apr. 1904 (Nr. 4or1) und fru- 
her; wohl die einzige Form vom Talbo- 
den aufwarts bis zu 200 m., hoher hinauf 
seltener, mit 600 m. selten. Eine weit- 
verbreitete, zierliche Spielart. 


ILYSANTHES GRATIOLOIDES Bentham, 
Var. DEPRESSA V. Nn. 

Pflanze niedergedriickt, dicht beblatt- 
ert. blatter ganzrandig oder undeutlich 
gezahnt. Bliitenstiele kahl, kurzer als 
die Blatter.—Haufig auf  niedrigen, 
feuchten stellen am Flussufer bei Bin- 
gen, Sept.—Nov. 1892 und 1904 (Nr. 
2192). In der Gesellschaft der gemein- 
en, aufrechten Form, deren  langere 
Blutenstiele etwas drtsig sind. 

WILHELM SUKSDORF. 
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